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Let us apply the entire of the Goſpel to our improvement, and treat 
nothing of it lightly.— Let us not perplex any thing by doubts, which 
tend _ to confuly thoſe who have not the ability to comprehend, 

Oni PHILOCALIA, Chap, 17. 
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| ©BSBRVATIONS, 


HATEVER pleaſure 'the ſearch af- 
ter religious truth may afford, what- 
ever the gratification may be, which ariſes 
from ſucceſsful labours, it affords But little to 
find that it is fo often requiſite to oppoſe the 
attacks of its enemies, and not unfrequently 
to guard it from the miſconceptions of thoſe, 
who are profeſſedly its advocates. In publi- 
cations on religious ſubjects, the latter is more 
painful, as chere! is always a reſpectability an- 
nexed to the indention of doing well, which 
is 2 title to ſome indulgence for a failum, 
and which leaves ſome regret for the le- 
ceflity attached to the Lenſe of duty in point- 
ing it out. It is therefore with ſore con- 
cern that I perceive a neceſſity of taking no- 
tice of ſome parts of Dr. Paley's View: of 
the Evidences of Chriſtianity, which to me 
appear to detract much from the real characo- 


8 
„ 0 2 15 Win 0 

. 00 ths Golpet and of the holy Apoſtles, 

and to concede much more to, their adverſa-- 


nas than impartiality. WE or the Krigeſt 
1 Mn can demand. | 


„ very far m . loch an in- 
* tention in the author, as that of doing injury 
, to either; but notwithſtanding this, it ap- 

pears to me to have been done. In peru 
the chapter on the morality of the Goſpel, it 
is ſcarcely; poſſible not to feel a ſuſpicious 
3 tendency: of meaſured words and guarded opi- 
nion, Which ſeem to place the two characters 
a ſecurity, by giving them att eſtimation be- 
gheatk a, conteſt, With former writers on 
* theſe ſuhjects, the morality of the Goſpel was 
their confidence, and the Apoſtolie chatacter 
their glory. With them I had been aceuſ- 
tomed to confider much of this morality as a 
real diſcovery, and the chriſtian eharacter as 
combining in itſelf every noble ſentiment, 
1 en every generous paſſion that can dignify a 
3 I had conſidered the ſound 42 al 
WE: of the Apaſtles. as ſuperior to ee 


| These are e af ng e 
£ I weight, A parſuation uf 4 their "Os arid a 
ER av „ 


„ 


ble bis Maher Mey he har 2 | 


ing eſtabliſhed, have excited the wiſh to al- 


ſert them, and will, 1 traf bay apology for 


e 


I have edel to old all any 


objections, and could have wiſhed, that in a 
work, in other reſpects an uſeful publication, 


there had been leſs reaſon to take notice of 8 


| XK} in mw following particulars. 


The chapter on the ml/ of the Goſpel 


> ana with theſe two . py conceſſions. 


* — A 


«In ating the' morality of the Goſßel as 


« an argument of its truth, I am willing to 
e adtnit two points; firſt, that the teaching 


c of morality was not the primary defign of 


the miſſion; ſecondly, that morality, nei- 5 | 
in the Goſpel, nor in a ag: book, can Eg 


| by be a 8 9 of 1 'N N 


Though theſe. een ons are pradently NE 


confined to the opinion of the author; yet in 


a treatiſe on the Evidences of the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, ſuch things cannot be too cau- 
wy" examined before 11 0 are admitted. | 


5 . e 
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| Conceſſions on one ſide, imply ne 
1 the other. It i is not therefore iramaterial to, 


£5 enguire, on what grounds theſe are preſented - 


in ſuch a form. Is it that the adverſaries, 


Hg upon the principle that the morality of the 


Soſpel was the primary deſign, haye argued 
that its moral roles are derivable, and have 
been derived from nature without the help of 
| revelation? —All that can be inferred-immedi- 
ately from hence is, that . reaſon and revela- 
tion agree. Is it that they inſiſt that a reve- 
| ation of moral laws ſhould contain ſomething 
not knowable otherwiſe A moral Jaw is a 
proper ſubje& of a revelation, not only when 
not knowable otherwiſe; but when not 
| known, or not ſufficiently known. In either 


caſe the conceſſions were not neceſſary. Are 
they then juſtifiable? | 


* 


In rope of the firſt the authar's words 
are ' theſe, 


* 
« If I were to "PER in a very few words 
« the ſcope of Chriſtianity, as a' revelation, 1 
20 ſhould ſay, that it was to influence the con- 
44 duct of human life, by eſtabliſhing. the 
3 Proof « of a Batu ſtate of reward and pu: 
N niſhment— 


> (0d 


"06 . bring be. and. eee 
 #* light by the Goſpel. The direct object, 
++ therefore, of the deſign is, to ſupply mo- 
6 tives, and not rules; ſanctions, and not 
66 precepts. And theſe were what mankind 
4% ſtood moſt in need of. The members; of 
14 civilized ſociety can, in all ordinary caſes, 
« judge tolerably well how they ought to act; 
te but without a future ſtate, or, which is the 
be ſame thing, without credited evidence of 
«© that ſtate, they want a motive to their duty; 
e they want at leaſt a ſtrength of motive, 
4 ſufficient to bear up againſt the force of 
++ paſſion; and the temptation of preſent ad- 
22 e | Nan II. a II. 


80 3 of this argument 3 upqti 
the ſecond point admitted, that I ſhall, for 
the preſent, content myſelf with a few obſer- 
yations. The firſt and moſt natural infe- 


rence from this paſſage is, that if men in ci» + 
vilized ſociety act tolerably well, it is ſuffi- - 


cient. They can judge Yolerably well. how 
they ought to act, and they want a motive to 
their duty; that- is, to act according to their 
conſcience, which is folerably well informed. 
van yt e claſs of ethics an ſuch doQrine be 
| referred? 


1 


8 5 bened! Whilever i 1 00 in be pbi 
TIE: 16fophical morality, it is not chriſtian morali- 
| ty. Our bleſſed Saviour has ſaid, B ge per- I 
Jet as your Pather which" is in hedven is 
1 Pest; bis Apoſtle exhorts us to Vet faith 
dae its perfef# work, and deelares, that 
e qwithout holineſs n6 man ſhall fee the Lord.” 
But it is neither philoſophical nor chriſtian, 
However philoſophy was at a loſs for the 
means, it certainly, in the docttines of its 
mot eminent profeſſors; (the Stoies) did pro- 
poſe much beyond this chearleſs mediocrity, 
this rolerably well in human actions. It did 
propoſe, as its object, an approximation to a 
perfect being; and he who propoſes leſs, pro- 
poſes nothing. Chriſtianity confirms the 
rule: how it has enabled man fo to apptoxi- | 

| mite ſhall be conſidered hereafter, 


it may bs jefted 0 the or s ſtate- 
oo ment, and ſurely with great juſtice, that in re- 
ferring the moral rules of the Goſpel to this life 
vnly, it is confining them to a very ſmall portion 

of their real extent; and that, to conſider the 
Future ſtate merely as one of reward or pu- 
niſhment, is not only à very limited repreſen- 
15 5 of i its 5 real bens but one that excludes 
another 


4 


2 ether . Which is Gill. wore: an 

as it muſt be the ultimate motive of duty, to 

eee, e, 
rigoͤt; that is, of its being agreeable to the 


relations in which that flate will place us. Is 


it worthy of revelation to ſay, that aſter the 


trial of a few years, an eternal conſequence 


| ſucceeds, without aſſigning the conneftion 
between the trial and the conſequence; of 
that ſuch eternal conſequence is merited 
by a temporary. conduct independant of any 


8 7 


ſucb connection? All that hope or fear can 


do, is to guten ebe ſenſe of duty, to rouſe tho 
attention, and help to confirm the mind in 


what is right, till it acquires a ſufficient 
ſtrength of its own, and a more generous. prin- 
ciple: they compel to an examination of the 
truth; but if they alone prevail in determin- 
ing the conduct, it is compliance, not "_— 
Aa vs, W. not a liberal E 


11 the motives of . 6 8 were the 
W it might de fad, that they 
exiſted before; and though not in the ſame 
form, with very great force. They were; 
and are the bafis' of every ſuperſtition; and 
. ee r were eſteemed e by the 
. / | few 


. » oy 
we. 
oy 
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15 40 has were called Lan 1 : 
great; body of mankind, in moſt nations, a fu- 


ture ſtate of reward and/puniſhment was ſted- 
faſtly believed. Fheir conception of it was 
not correct, but it was ſo far juſt as to be 
thought encouragement to the good, and 
terror to the wicked; that is, to thoſe who 
had been of ſervice or diſſervice to ſociety. 
Neither is it unworthy of notice that the very 
period of Pagan crvilization, as it is uſually 
termed, was preciſely that of the corruption 
of morality, In barbarous nations, ſuperſli- 


tion, habit, and ſtrong paſſions, united to an 


intereſt neceſſarily general, are jealous guar- 


dians of eſtabliſhed ſocial regulations; but 


when the principle of duty is once queſtion- 
cd, every failure in the anſwer trenches on 


its force; and if with this a general inatten- 


tion to others, ariſing from wealth and peace, 


gives a more particular independance to indi- 


Vviduals, philoſophy can point out no certain 
object beyond ſelf intereſt. Hence it is to 


this period alone that the revelation. of Chriſ. 


tianity was moſt ſtrictly appropriate, as being 
im itſelf a füll anſwer, and a perſect rule, at- 


tended by a perfect ſanction. Neither the 


YL 2 80 of ap or of civilization have any 


. e 


h hy TAK Ot 2 . 5 5 . 
th weight beyond a neceſſity in. relation 


ts this life only; and on this confideratioh is 
founded the neceſſity of the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation, at the particular period. This is 
enough to ſuggeſt, that in bringing life and 
 immortality'to light, there may have been 
much more than a mere diſcovery of reward 

and poniſhinent: a difcovery in mortality, . 

it be capable of arr eg but this is devied 

in the OK Met terms. 


PP” 


* 2 * 


There cannef, in cas 0 wi 5 
_ > fſimilar to what are called difcoveries in na- 
« tural philoſophy, itt the arts of life, and in 
« fome ſciences—fafts, or proofs, or con- 
« trivances; before totally unknown and un- 
thought of. And the foundation of my 
« opinion is this, that the qualities of actions 
depend entirely upon their effects, which 
s effects muſt all along have been e | 
* of —_— 1 | 
2 * When it is once ſettled, no matter upon © 
. what principle, that 20 do good is virtue, the = 
« peſt ir calculation. We refer actions to rules, 
and rules to publio happineſs. Now in the 
« formation of theſe roles, there is no places 
| \ . ys . "£6. for. 4 


x 


ws 


RS 555 ES 
1 ber Shots 8 ſ@called,. bot thete 


«; is ample room for the mo of e 
8 e 26 and e If 


. flated the argament-at * Gow 
| 4 a to lay it fully in view at once. From 
tbe deſcription of morality given. here, it muſt 
5 conſiſt * of rules for human conduct in life, 
derived from human experience, the work 
entirely of human prudence and diſcretion, 
without reference to any principle, on which 
ſuch rules may be eſtabliſhed, but public hap- 
pineſs. Something more might have been 
expected, which ſhould denote a deeper re- 
ſearch into the principles of action, and the 
previous diſpoſition of the univerſe, on Which 
ſuch an experience is founded, as far as it is 

regular; ſome intimation of the conſiſtent 

action of the Deity, the progreſs of human 
intellect, and the influence of the Chriſtian 

revelation upon it, from which its diſtinct 
value and character might have been aſcer- 
tained. Nothing of this occurs. On the 
| contrary, the treating of morality as a ſcience 

is given up; it is left to the hazardous re- 


ſource of a mechanical application of the re- 


fults of former trials, and eſtimated on the 
1555 | | expetiance 


t. 
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experience if cen K veiety in TY 
age. It is indeed allowed Gage 407) What, 
ſo far as it depends upon experience, the 
tendency of Chriſtian morality is to public 
happineſs; and i it therefore is' not ſtrahge if, 
as a caſe of experiment, after ſo general an 
application to every circumſtance, a new rule 
ſhould not at this day be found without diffi- 
culty; but neither is this the true method of 
| aſſigning the ſpecific excellence, or the pecu- 
liar diſcoveries, if ſuch there be, of the Goſ- 
pel morality. To the enlightened European, 
the principles, or to ſpeak with Dr. P. the 
rules of action are in a great meaſure inveſti- 
gated, and the accuracy of the rule determined 


by application. It is not of him, whoſe firſt” - 
notions of .right and wrong are acquired in a 
country, where they are habitually referred 
to in the moſt accurate ſtate, and under the 
moſt perfect limitations, that it is to be de- 
manded, whether it contains any new ꝗiſco-- 
very in morals ; but of the world at the 


time of its publication, and not leſs of the 


Tartar or Indian, of the Savage and Infidel, | 
wherever he exiſts, of the preſent day. To 
all theſe what are the rules of the Pagan 
World, or of the Ancient Philoſophy, mat 
og Bs e a 


& 


1 


3 


N 


will Sony l What are ihelg o 
Morality, as. abſtraQted from Chriſtianity, , 
Which even now will generally apply? 


| What had they done in their utmoſt perfec- 

tion, or have they done fince? What are. 
_ thoſe Which ate generally admitted? Is it 
chat to do gogd is virtue? If fo, in what re- 
ſpeQ, and i in what manner, and above all in 
What degree? What is meant by the words 


ſo uſed ? Is it to do good e all, much more is 


it to de good for evil? Is it, as in the Goſpel, 
to regard all as children of the ſame Father, 
as coheirs of the ſame bleſſing? ls it to go 
forth and teach all nations? Where it is not 
tu the rules are new; and ſo far as any rule 
can be new and a diſcovery, the Goſpel rules 
are fuch, But it may be urged, and with pro- 
priety, that it is not the rule, but the princi- 
ple, on which it is founded, that is the ſubje&. | 
of a diſcoyery, I grant it, where the rule and 
| the principle are inveſtigated by the fame. 
perſon; and yet this principle is by no meant 
neceſſarily a human experience; for the public- 
good being, as I hope to prove, founded in our 
nature, the Author of that nature may give. 


©. a rule, without explaining the principle, from 


a foreknowledge of the effect; à rule which 


\ 


| 


which is a modification, or a peculiar reſtriol- 
tion, of one looſely admitted before, it may 


\ 2 


E | 


novel. To forgive injuries was accounted an 


6 


a loca view of ſuchentarged 


po ee of relations as man is not equal | 

. Now in this caſe I contend, that it is by 
no means neceſſary that the quality of an ac< 
tion ſhould depend on human experience; 
and yet farther, that the only experience, 
which can determine its real quality, may be 
a future one: and in every ſuch caſe, the 
rule itſelf is truly a diſcovery; that is, it 
includes in it ſomething unknown before. 
Of this nature is the firſt moral precept upon 
record, the prohibition. from eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. Nay even 
independent of this, when a rule is given 


very poſſibly, in the latter form, be perfectly 


humane act by ſome, and a puſillanimous one 
by others; but to do good to them that bate 
us, when ſmitten on one cheek to turn the 
other, what could be a more unexpected i in- 
junction? To give up ſelf-defence in _ 
caſe, is this a law of nature? Moſt decidedly 
it is not of this world, it includes a higher 
reference, and is therefore new. lu like” 
manner euer ess g peace aathoaghs of 

OE LO before, 


I u 7” e 
© I in e Philtoploy' 3 we u 
Geometry, every:propofition'(in the ſame cir- 
eutaſtanees) is a diſcovery but they are not 
Io, ſtrictly in themſelves, but becauſe n ie 
. elude ſome new property or relation. | 
| Morality, every rule is founded on ſome = 

D tion exiſting, or preſumed to exiſt; it will 

be / only ſo far as the relations are actually 

exiſting. and mmutable ; and it will be bene - 

cial according, as the relations combined by 

the rule a agree. In Arithmetic there is a 

caſe exactly parallel. The theory is the 

work of the Geometrician. He compares the 
quantities, and diſcovers various relations, 

from which he deduces and delivers the rules f 

for practice. Now of all, who make uſe of 

bk practical arithmetic, the number of thoſe 

who are acquainted with the pr inciples is 

_ comparatively very ſmall. It is ſufficient , 
that the rule is laid down by a competent 
judge, and is found to anſwer the intention 
by experience, and get. he who receives 
- merely the new rule for any particular pur- 
pole, were it but a more conciſe method of 
extracting the cube root, has as poſitively a 
new diſcovery made to hitn, as he who firſt 
ils gated the a gk. made applica- 
/ 9 n, 


/ 


% 4 
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3 did in fact make one; and thei PER u 
the more valuable when had without the la- 
bour of inveſtigation, provided the authority 
be inconteſtible. . And thus moral rules, that 
is, the precepts, may be new: they may be 
5 founded on true principles, and may be hap-- 
pily followed without any further knowledge 
3 of their origin than, that the author, if God, 
is infallible, and if man, has denanſirated 
theig aft or t0dency- 041 80 7 15 Ne * 


x 


The 8 pri 4 Ge; to - 
pp. on which the rules are formed ˙ʒ 
that is, Whether the relations, on which mo- 
ral rules are founded, can be à matter of. diſ- 
covery. If this can be determined in the 
affirmative, it will then be proper to enquire, 
whether any ſuch relations, unknown before, 
| au, been, ae known * the 7 1580 200 


1 
"LF * 


| Alt to the Fatt aha one rela- 
tion is eſtabliſhed, wen it is once ſettled, ns' 
matter. upon what principle, that to do god is 
virtue, the reft. is calculation. | I would wil-: 
lingly hope that this ſentence ſeems to con- 
vey more than was intended by it. It can- 
not un de mean that it is indifferent What 
15 9 principle 
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e Ks doing of good i 1 tense by, 


for this would be to confound the love f 
God with the fear of the devil, and the ſources 
of right and wrong, honour and infamy to- 


þ gether. Taking theſe words, thereföre, as in- 


tended merely to exclude the conſideration of 


the motive, there ſtill eould ſcarcely be a more 

- ambiguous ſentence, or one that gives leſs in- 
8 Sight 3 into the ſubject. It might as well, nay 
with much more propriety, be ſaid, in mathe- 
matics, a circle is equal to a ſquare, when it 


contains an equal area. The reſt is calculation. 
The queſtion ſtill remains, how this calculation 


is to be inſtituted from what is, and what is not 
already known. The application of paſt ex- 


perience to ſimilar eircumſtanees is little more 


than hazard, to new circumſtances it is a 
mere random experiment; there are no eer- 


tain grounds, no fixed principles, to proceed 


RE with, and calculation requires theſe; unleſs 
indeed it be allowed that there are, (Which 1 
believe to be true) and then morality is as 


properly a ſubject of ſcientific inveſtigation 


| 2 . a» er other whatſoever. v 5 


In the very general povgifition, that 40 4 


good is OP! the very terms are of uticer- 
tain 


8 yy * 
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L 
| tail | apgticitins, bi eee 19 oli 
to the Goſpel, and is : ufed! i a ſenſe witty p 
which Phileſophy was undcquainted; That 
uirtue was the chief good, and that the chief 
good was the proper object of a wiſe man; 
were taught, but as to the idea of doing good, 
in the evangelicab ſenſe, it was little known, 
and leſs regarded. And even in this ſenſe, 
- How difficult is it to aſcertain what has à juſt 
title to the nam of | good in human actions; 
and eſpecially ãn thoſe which relate to ſociet x 
dat large. The very objects to be cunſidered 
as good, vary with the variations of under- 
ſtanding and of clime: and ſtill more may 
thoſe, Which to the eye of Omniſcience are 
good, be different from our own conceptions, 
hecauſe he may reſpect an end beyond our 
imagination. That in common life there is 
much evident I admit; but it is ſo from ex- 
perience; and among Chriſtians much more 
is ſo from the law of God: from which the 
idea, as woll as the expreſſion, is derived, and 
uſed! as one generally agreed upon. The 
good ay alto vary in its extent. It may be 
partial N „ and general evil; or „ 8 
ner! good, and partial evil. And from 
0 $49 1191: 47 2 5 note, eye 42 LOOSE this ; 
folate 1 8 5 5 
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po nth vin ale, Which is the = 
pfteferabla: good Lam therefore very far from 


; . thidking' that all but the general maxim is 
the Work af calculation; fince the very good | 
 itfalf;is neither! apparent nor determinate in 
many caſes}. whereas it ought! to be both in 
all. It ſeems to me that the maxim ſuppoſes: 
the: word good to be | unequivocally and 
nece{arily / affixed; to the! fame idea, and 
that idea to be! univerſal. If ſo it amounts 
nearly to that which has uſually. been called: 
à moral fenfe; or it i confined to a civilized 
ſtate only. The latter cuſe/ is indetd en- 
pteſsly ment ĩoried; but it is ſo: unworthy of 
. a revelation, fo. partiab and comparatively of 
ſo little ufe, as/ ſoarcely to deferve flotice. 
Euer y ſtate has its experience, its pride, and 
its intereft tb oppoſe; it has allo its local cir- 


cumſtandes and local prejudices! In the moſt 


civilized, the author admits tliat ſame ſtain 
pollutes the motals or morality of almoſt' 
t exety other teacher, and of very other law 
« giver.” (Page 56.) Aud theſe ſtains affect 
every intercourſe of life. How than does it ap- 
pear, that the members of al civilized ſtate can, 
in allordinary caſes, judge tolerably well hour 
they * to act, when thevery wiſeſt were fo 


— 


. fallible? ? 


—— 


fallible? If the-civilized ſociety be of Chxiſ- 

Tions it involves the queſtion, if not, it ap» 
pears that the heathens did not judge fuffi- 
diently well; and) therefore à perfect law, 
one every way conſiſtent, Was Wanting, and 
might have heen properly a conſtituent part 
of the primary deſign of re velation. The 
fact is, that a difficulty has ariſen, with te. 
ſpect to the la of nature, r meral.1feuſn, RF 

Which is affirmed to exiſt in a. great degree of 
perfection by ſome, and is as ſtrongly denied 
n degree of perfection. by: Saban 
| I truth nel ene at all; 11 15 merely a con- 9 
fuſed notion, and an imperfect infereneę from 
appearances, that have given riſp to the ſup- 
paßition of its exiſtenee. It is im itſelf a partial 
application of che general diſpoſition of the 
wind to act anke in like circumſtances, * 
and on like in bich. as in other * 
ceſpetts, is capab af improvement or de- 
pra vation Qus,;doveral ſenſes and mental 
faculties are alike in each mans however they 
differ in degrees of oxigiaal acotetieſs, or ſubr . 
ſequent improvement; our ſenſations of ple 
rer oF OY ye aur mm 
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TER Cana). 
a of cur" ſympathies $hodaidiia, 


With care ef the like Kind, und at like 


Perieds we experience le chatges. Here 


then are the ane en the fate esnetufictld, 


Ace ſſary die lafions from the fare necefſar 
un. From hende it follows, khat the“ ee 


ang as the Anta are ſo, and according te the 


wie! tnade of them; different nations will 

agree in mos Df fewer "Eotithufi6ns, aceöfd- 
ing as the oitbümſtanees from which they 

date deduced} are more or Jeſbe general. There 
are ſome obvious qualit 
oial; and others as unwerfüty det f Ime¹Ei te 


igs"oniverſally [{benefts 


mankind, 'avhether of actibns r things; and 


ure alike alſo. The objects W converfe 
Wich are preſentéd in lké form, and affect us 
Wh the ke power." Our gratification; {fb 
ur ac it is neceſſary, is bythe like means. . 
Wir are reared by che Aer eonnectiens; Sand 


W 


2 Nr ad they ate generakz they are eie 
we wer of any pecbliar ſenſce they! are tlie fame 


vurrefce will be more or — 1 


(theſe, uchknteffettd to indiſbe p frhe agree 


meat is vnifotnvadte theapphention of therm; 


as iii the etetnentsardithe ſeaſous/ and in the | 


paſſiohs/ of nun affe@ion, Uaiverſal 


bes 5 S ee 
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| bee oF alſo ww to cauſe and effek. 
"There is no idea of * ſenſation, no; action of 
mani, or opetation of nature; which does not 
ſuggeſt them; and hence ſome ſuperior: cauſe 
is, vpon the ſligbteſt reflection, aſſigned by 
man for thoſe operations ich are beyond his 
power, and this ſo generally, that very few 
indeed, if any, of the human race have been 
found ſo ſavage as not to have proceeded thus 
far: It is the moſt ſimple of all analogies; 
and it is thus the great cauſe of all offect, and 
all exiſtence; has, with his works, preſented 
the knowledge of himſelf; ſo as to be ob- 
-taitied, not by any internal ſenſation, but by 
an immediate and primary exertion of thoſe 
faculties nn all TOP Og is 20 
quired. | | ER cn ns 244 19155 © 
Cora Ra riod ee wanton 
. (i Nearly-allied to this mode ererbte 
that there is a God, i is that of perceiving that 
"there 1 is a future Kate. Univerſal en 
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2 boy In every ſenſation we firſt perceive the external im- 

preſſion on the organ of ſenſe, and when. it ceaſes. to act, 
ang not till then, we perceiye the idea. Theſe are two very 
diſtinct modes of perception, and eee 
e fphiln ens e 1s | 
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vo Hin that there is ſomething, beſides 105 „- 
ble frame and ſtructure of the body, that 
| -conſtitutes the man; ſomething which is the 
origin of all; that when the man dies, it is 
_ | bis. ſomething which thinks and aQtuates, 

| hopes and fears, loves and hates, that has left 
ebe body: that the conſciouſneſs of affection, 
the life of ſociability;the gaiety of imagination, 
and the reſpect of wiſdom have departed to- 
| :gether; the mover has left the machine, and 
{its operations ceaſe, © Whitfer is it gone? 
Was it nothing? Not ſo. The machine with- 
out it is rather nothing. It did exiſt inviſi- 
ble, it bas but changed the ſcene of action, 
and left a ponderous load behind. It is more 
free to ſuffer or enjoy. It had done evil, it 
deſerves puniſhment; it had done well, it de- 
ſerves reward, for there was a temptation to 
do evil. We reward the good, and puniſn 
the bad; the Superior Being who made us, 
may do ſo likewiſe. The doctrine of a future 
ſtate is then a very ſimple analogy*; and 
_ theſe 


In this there is not any idea of heiler eohiciohs. 
* neither do I believe fuch an idea natural. The 
chaſm in exiſtence is as abhorrent to our feelings 28 it is 
inconſiſtent with the ſcriptures. Nothing could have 
Poe” | | been 
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theſs Weber may ſuffice to en e 
ner in which ſimilar analogies are formed. 
But they ſhew, at the ſame time, that they 
are reflex acts of the mind. From hence 
may alſo be perceived the reaſon why they 
are fo very imperfectly attained / in ſome na- 
tions, and in ſo various a degree of improve 
ment in others, Why they may be acquired, 
neglected, and even forgotten. Where the 
idea of God is not revealed, the nature of the 
ſupteme power is ſtill to be learned by analo- 
gy; and that analogy will be derived from tho 
nature of man, -and a local experience of good 

or ill. He will OE OO to be happy as 


had more abfard than $t. Paul's ane to be with. | 
Chriſt, if he could not be with him till a period of many 
centuries after the time of his departure from” this life. 
The cafe of the transformation of ĩnſects and of ſleep are 
not in point, for in theſe the operations of organic liſe ane 
| uninterrupted. It was not in vain we were told to be- 
ware of the wiſdom of this world, of philoſophy falſely ſo. 
called. Of all mankind ſurely the materialiff is the leaſt - 
conſdling. What reverend feeling is there which he'does | 
not violate? What divine energy is there whick he does 
not debaſe; when without authority, and with at leaſt a 
ſtrong preſumption againſt him, he would create a diſmal - 
pauſe. in our being, and conſign that, which was formed to 
act and to enjoy, for 08 8 to a > froldel ſtate of integ- 
* e | F 
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1 l to mall, he will for the find! f 
reaſon be feared. - Tnvifible and powerful, 
what may he not be the cauſe of? What 


form may he not aſſume to oppreſs-with hor- 
tor or chear with fucceſs? A power above 


boumanity will be limited or extended accords. 


ing to the ſphere of information. He will 


be feared; and all the human paſſions: trans- 
ferred to him as they prevail in mankind; 
his favour ſought, and his wrath. deprecated 
by the ſame or more extravagant means. He 
_ whos. appeaſed by gifts, makes an oblation, 
and he whoſe vengeance purſues his enemy 
to en will offer a victim on the al- 
tar. The firſt idea will limit his works to 
the known horizon, and ſelf love will endea- 
vour to, confine his favour to the connected I 
ſociety; and hence a local god is the favour- 
ite of all heatheniſm. A God of the univerſe 
requites an improved mind to be conceive 
He cannot be partial, and therefore not con- a 
formable to the idea of local ee and 40. ; 
<a}. paſions.- wall ay nin ven: bo we 
15 Th the ger is accuracy - of gegen, a” 
regularity i of ſyſtem, in the works of the Cre- 


| "Wor; bis wiſdom and his goodneſs, (for good- 


ted . | neſs 


Cu) 
© Heſs is the perfection of wiſdom). are unfeld- 
ed: but how many gradations has the hu- 
man miad to go e in order to arrive 
e e WR”; i 3. 5 ex 3739 
„ th dit alſo the 1 8 

ledge, common to all; is propertionably, very 
mall; the reſt depends on the improvement 
of our faculties, and a more extended and in. 
timate acquaintance with the relations which 


do not immediately preſent themſelves. Thoſe 


of parentage, kindred, friendlhip; are reſttain- 
ed to a few: perſons, and even that of à elan 
Senſe and ſelf are the objects of gratification 
alike in the infant and the ſavage. - Eduea- 
tion and neceſſity eſtabliſh ſocieties, but they 
are as ſmall as neceſſity will permit; and in 
theſe, a removal of all oppoſers, und extreme 
revenge, are the firſt principles. As popula- 
tion increaſes,” in the ſame place, theſe priti- 
diples within the ſociety are as neceſfarily ref 
trained, and legiſlation ſucceeds to miſrule. 
The individual will is the individual intereſt, 
and the ſom of individual intereſts are come 
mitted to the ſuperintendanee and difcretion 
of the wile ; of thoſe poſſeſſed of a knowledge, 
e each feels to be requilite, and few art 


bs 


_ 
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ks pollſſed of. Henice it is the general Abel 


 _ capital be fo, and 


ency that is the true principle of regular. go- 
_. yernment, a principle always ſuppoſed: when 
| the general will is referred to. If the-public 


affairs are tranquil, and more eſpecially if the 


and the population abundant, 
ſeience will flouriſh; but if the tranquillity 
de diſturbed, and the population much defi- 
cient, the improvements will be neglected 
and forgotten, and another barbariſm ſucceed. 


In the progreſs of the underſtanding, and 
of ſociety, every ſtep eſtabliſhes new relations 
founded upon thoſe which are original, or 
diſcovers ſome which were not obſerved be- 
fore. The relations of Creator and creature, 
of a preſent and futute ſtate, of men as fel- 
low creatures, of common and individual in- 
tereſts, have exiſted ſince mankind have 
dwelt upon this earth; but ſo far were they 
from being known as they really are, that 
e can trace the enquiry, from the rudeſt 
conjecture to the utmoſt refinement of ra- 
tional diſquiſition, in the inhabitants of the 
preſent day; and conſequently the duties 
founded on tne true relations, muſt follow 
| the Oy of the: relations themſelves. , 
- 42 The 
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be dew of ane b is un the bed er UR 
covery that ſhocks all his prejudices, the God 
of his enemy his God and one God of all? 
It is an idea that, to a rude mind, confuſes 
dy its greatneſs, and weakens the affection 
dy its univerſality, till a higher intereſt is 
combined with it. A pure ſpirit is ſtill far- 
ther from the comprehenſion. In ſociety 
the idea of a magiſtrate was itſelf a diſcovery 
of importance, that changed the whole form 
of it. Whenceſoever it may have been taken, 
it is an original relation; and its limits being 
aſcertained, the duties are ſo alſo. The idea 
of equity is another. And when Mr. Locke 
examined into the powers of the human un- 
derſtanding, he made alſo a diſcovery in mo- 
rality, that the knowledge of theſe relations 
muſt be acquired by the uſe of our faculties, 
and that morality is capable of demonſtration. 


The baſis of all morality is, as Dr. Sykes 
very juſtly obſerves, the agreement with ori- 
ginal and in variable relations; that is, to the 
original conſtitution of man, the world he 
inhabits, and the author of it. And it is 
true that of thoſe which human reaſon alone 
can attain to, the greater part had been, by 

. Ez + fucceflivg 
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conteſts ſufficiently declare. | Some: original : 
relations, it is true, neceſſarily claim attention 


- a9 natural relations. Thoſe to our exiſtence, 


to the Creator, to man, to ſituation, charac- 
ter, and conſtitution, may appear, and with 
very different degrees of diſtinctneſs; but to 
allow that theſe do all appear, or may appear 
from reaſon. alone, is to allow much more 
than the fact dan warrant, and what the far 
only can decide. Fhe primary cauſe of theſe 

reſearches, and of the inſtitution of all that 


is called morality as contradiſtinguiſhed. from 


religion, is the neceſſity in the firſt of theſe 
relations, i. e. our exiſtence. The extreme 
indulgence of the appetites brings on death, 
and that of the paſſions a civil death, the de- 


ſtructian of ſocicty. Next to avoiding the 
extreme. and certain evil, is the uvoiding of 
the tendency where. it is direct and evident; 
then that which is more remote but neither 


the remote tendencies, nor the modes of pre- age 
vention, can be PO” without a diligent at- 
| tention 


| out in tha fahoolsq but. this was done only by - 
ſueceſſiue Jabours, ever) as they appear in the ak 
_ reſult; and how ignorant the wiſeſt were of 


F the truth, in many and great reſpects, their 7 


6 

— to all thoſe relations 6 ih den 0 
tendencies to diſſolution depend. In every 
ſtep of the improvement ſo far is the ar 
from the application 'of paſt experience,” that 
it is ſo direct a teftimony of irt inſufficiency, 


that if this were true, there never could be 


any improvement in morality. It is becauſe 


the qualities of former actions were inade- 
quate, that others reſorted to, with the hope 
and probability founded on more accurate 
cm an | 


"ly. 


The great Aifficulty-is is in Anding out "Mig" as 


truly original relations, and the great danger | 
is in Aang that as a true one, which does 
not exiſt in fact. So far then does it ſeem to 

me from being evident, that morality is inc - 
pable of diſcovery, that I am perſuaded that 
very much remains ſtill to be known, and in 
partieular a full demonſtration of the princi-- 


ples on which it is founded. In morality, - 


as in natural philofophy, we make ſuch uſe 
as We can of the materials of our knowledge, 

as far as we are acquainted with them. Much 
has been diſcovered by the ſagacity of former 
ages, and worked upon and improved into a 
"oy * form. The progreſs of * know 


| ledge 
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5 ledge . is el though there are 3 
where the diſcovery of one principle opens a 
new and extenſive field. It has been ſaid, - 
that there is very little of our lateſt diſcove- 
ties which have not been known to the an- 
dens, But there is a fallacy in the expreſ- 
fon. When Pythagoras maintained that the. 
earth turned round the ſun, it was left to be 
aſcertained by Copernicus; and when Demo- 
gitus aſſerted the gravity of attraction, the 
properties of this principle were till to be in- 
veſtigated and applied by Newton. In mora- 
lity, when it was diſcovered that there is a 
ſuperior Power, and even when reaſon had 
gone ſo far as to conceive that ſuperior pow 
er to have: formed, and to preſerve the uni- 
verſe, there ſtill remained a deeper inveſtiga» 
tion to determine his attributes from his 
; works; and, when it was diſcovered that the | 
perfeRions-« of man conſiſted in his acting con- 
| formably t to the relations eſtabliſhed j in his na- 
tyre, it remained for Chriſtianity. to. ſhew 
how far. they extended, and which were the 
true relations in that full extent. Again, 
poſitive evil is obvious; the tendeney to evil 
is difficult to aſcertain; and the preventative 
| which ſhall. effect. its epa in * ſalutary 7; 


wer, 
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| 
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manner, is no/leſs ſo. This was alſo reſerv 
eld for Chriſtianity, {While heatheniſm eſta. 
 tbliſhed-laws founded on partial views, impers 
Fe@ in their form, and inadequate to the put- 
poſe, Chriſtianity has given ſuch as univer- 
fally apply, and are perfectly conſiſtent atid 
adequate. It is herein that the true intent of 
Chriſtianity, as far as it relates to a moral 
law, is to de perceived. It was not ititended 
to defeat or deftroy; to oppoſe, or contradict 
what had been previouſly known, but to eſtas 
bliſh, as far as it was well founded, and to 
add to former knowledge; and when reaſon 
had proceeded -as far as it could of itſelf, to| 
give new means of reſearch, new objects, and 
new relations. Nor is it the leaſt of its ad- 
vantages that it preſents all the reſults . 5 
fuch a manner, as to give more knowlege to 
the ignorant, than the united wiſdom of the 
world had been able to attain to. Like the ſun 
riſing on the creation, and involving all the 
fainter ligbts of nature and remote tradition in 
its ſuperior reſptendeney, the irradiation of 
the Goſpel gives to life its true character, and 
to human conduct, a clear proſpect of its pro- 
greſs andi its end. If ought can be a diſcove- 
75 in this. there 1 is much. If it does not 
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In this I conceive the great uſe and advan» 


5 ow of a rage, is granted: aug 1 is to 
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change the reality of things, is it nothing to 
ew them as they really are? To baniſh the 
of uncertainty, and ſuperſede with perfect 


IUight the glimmerings of the celeſtial beam 
that faintly relieved the darkneſs of former 
ages; or muſt we, becauſe the light is ſimi- 
lar, confound and call them the ſame? So 
long have we been familiar with revealed 


knowledge, that we no longer appreciate 
r this, or natural ane juſtly. - 


"Do Sykes, i in "an Treatiſe of. the . 


tion of Natural and Revealed Religion, conſi- 
ders every moral doctrine as capable of be- 


ing inveſtigated by the natural faculties, of 


man; but at the ſame time allows that there 


may alſo be diſcoveries in the proceſs; and had 


Dr. Paley attended to à remarkable excep : 


tion, he would not perhaps ſohaſtily have aſſert · 
ed, that morality i is not capable of diſcovery. 


40 tage of revelation conſiſts, not in diſcover- 


ing moral duties, except as it ſhews new 18: 
« lations,” (page 100 Edit. Lond. 17%). In 


this exception, all I contend for, as to the poſ- | 


be 


n 


8 * = * , of 7 : 4 * . 
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* e that bn Able writes ſhould Have 
rotmalned ſatisfied with this flight notice of fo_ - 
ich portant 7 a caſe. . In another palſage'h he ob- 
ſerves; that . revelation does. not create new 
„ felations, but ſhews them.” (page 411.) 
Here alſo the manner in which they ale 
ſhewn ought to have been obſetved, and to 
whom; and the fimplicity in which they ap- 
peat to thoſe, whoſe underſtandings and cir+ | 
cumſtances were too much limited to permit 
them to make reſearches for themſelves . 
For whom was the boafted knowledge of 
philoſophy?” Was i it for wee WA and the 


r 111 FE 71 1 EA \ 
a * At the Te * ta Aireſs laid wed the diſcovery of 
new relations, or relations unknown before, is far beyond 
the true meaſure. It is in the application to common uſe 
that the great advantage conſiſts, and even in this applica 
tion of morality, with the great variety that is in character, 
there is not unfrequently much neceſlity for prudence and 
ſkill, to diſtinguiſh the weakneſs from the corruption of 
nature, the effect of terror from ſincere contrition, and an 
honeſt zeal from hypocriſy and enthuſiaſm; to alarm the, 
callous without oppreſſing the timid; tocorredt, toimprove, 
and to confirm. It is not all to know how to act, and even 
to know there is a ſufficient motive. | We grow eaſily fami- 
liar with ourſelves, and require frequent occaſion of tecal· 
ling and hearing our duties repeated. Without theſe our con · 
viction may be very ſincere, and our practice * 
in 1 much mare with the ignorant. 
| F 5 52 bal. 
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| not to be caßßly broken, J Ina arguing from the 
7 diſcovgrigs. of the heathen. philoſophers, i it has 
| been a frequent practice to infer, from what 
they hack fuggeſted the ſufficiency of natural 
religioti,”as'it is called, and hat? in public 


en 


80 Keen dhe vs poor and the, qiſtreſſed Wea 
por the wide range of heings, whoſe. wants © 
axe at variance with ,prigeiple? Was zit, dike 
the Goſpel, ta heal the broken heated, and 
to ſhey, merey to the tranſgreſſots Ne, 
. none of theſes, To abſtruſe for vulgar minis 
and at variance in its deciſions, except to the 
few who were devoted to literary purſuits, its 
light was. hid. Tbe choſen few its light di- 
"reRed, with. ſucgeſs, hut to all others it was 
2 pillar of thick darknęſe, Which if they fol» 


lowed. in was to deſtructian. They learned to 


doubt and diſbelieve, and they did not learn to 
reaſon juſtly; the reſtraint of ſuperſtition was 
taken off, and that of metaphyficaltextute was 
doo fine to be ſtrongly felt, and too Aclicate 
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practice, i is: a religion that n never exiſted, Hays 
ing found. in ancient writers that moſoF-the 


principles of trus religion have boennoticed 
by them, it is taken for granted that "this 


knowledge 15 general, in direct oppotit tion. to 


ie keln Pay, of every, fuper®iition. upon 


＋ earth; 


| 
; 


0 0 e 


8 . it on taken: for. 3 that its in. 
ſuende is deciſtur in oppoſition ds Aire to 


the common practice of the Whole heathen 


World. It is overtooked that the otheoty - 
Alone is not ſufficient, though it wre d- 
rate that the application to common uſe is 
perhaps a greater difficulty than this ingeſt- 

Fatien of the theetem; that it 43%heveflary, 
from ſimple principles, to combine ſuch forms 
as ſhall be fit to ſubd us the groſſoſt materials, 
und ſhape them to cheir beſt ufes in the Well 
_ Proportioned: Fabric of regular ſociety; and it 


is overlooked, that this is truly done only 


by the Goſpel. In the manner of teaching 


of Chriſt Himſelf; we do not find the abſtruſe 


ſpevulations, or forinat-argunient; but pre- 
_ *6pts fofimple; and ſo clear, as at once to im- 
{preſs the mind with'the principle, and the im- 

portance. One God and father of all, a ge- 


neral intereſt, and a general good, the muki- 


plying of benefits by mutual regard, and 


leſſening of evils by mutual forbearanoe 


and forgiveneſs: It proclaims aloud what 


the Philoſopher veiled in myſteries, or | 


taught only to ſelect diſciples, that there is | 


one eternal origin of at created beingy 4 pure 
Wn not an indiſtin ſorne what, an undefined 


. cu, 
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Was not pure among the Jews, (for bey con- 
h ſidered themſclves a peculiar people) i n ; 
| lefs was it ſo amongſt the reſt of W . 6 


ckitious; the relations to falſe gods. and falſe 0 
| Ptinciples of conduct. But with thaſe 7 


alone, revelation has afforded, is always a 
great bleſſing. I ſhall now take notice of 


| babe been really Glcovered * 1 


e COTE ; . 5 
1 a but ſuch ag he is one, and alone, who 


gives not his gloty to another; the common 
father bf all the ſons of men. If this idea 


who, if any, bad local Gods, which philoſophy | 
did not. dare to oppoſe. It was therefore one 


great purpoſe of reyelation, not merely to eſta - 
bliſh true relations, but 7 450liſb ſuch as were 


. concerned. 
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e 3 to ew chat a difevyery 
in morals muſt reſpect relations, on which mo- 5 
ral rules are founded; and having pointed out 
that, of cheſe relations, ſome are ſo univerſal 
and obvious, as neceſſarily to produce a degree . 
of conformity in actions that others are more 
remote, and require great-labour and ingen 
Ry. to diſcover them, and that in theſe; the ol 
ſiſtance Which, in thoſe diſcoverable by nature 


ſome original relations which I conceive to 


GEES wa) 
_»Oftheſethe firſt I ſhall mention isthat of m 


to the Son of God, on which alone the duty of 
faith in him as a Redeemer and Mah 
Lord of man, and head of his; church, and as 
| judge of all men, are foundell- Of theſe. 
(however it might appear that the Creator ĩs 
juſt, and whatever might have been the ideas 
of intermediate cauſes or { beings;. and of 
atonement) there is no one Which reaſon 
tuld. derive, ſince 0 1 n e 
human e 1 „ en er 
0 $149 Jett b ie wia 5 13 78 * 
There is alſo a ſecond aaron Which is a 
| 8 of mortal conduct, and: diſcoverel 
only by the Goſpel; and this is, that the fu - 
ture ſtate | is a ſtate of perfection, I do not 
ſpeak as to reward or puniſhment; but of that 
relation of mind and temper which alone can 
_ agree. with, a. ſtate: of perfection; a temper of 
entire fubmiſſion to the will of: God, an en- 
tire ſubjugation of the -contentious paſſions, 
ſteadinels in reſiſting evil, and zeal in doing 
good. In the Goſpel only is the future ſtate 
truly delineated, and the terms on which it 
is attainable. duly delivered. Of this diſco- 
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Ne Shin 0ite./be bite # dorf Gall pech. 5 
I is the diſcovery of u fag Which influetices = 
_  and'chauged the very ground of iaftion, While 
it as opinion only; there was pofitive enjoys. 

1 f 15 - ment in this life: poiſed agaiuit A probability 
___ of ſ future ſtate; which Was leſſened in its 
miro by the diſſontions of thoſe Who were 
ren wiſe:>! Itowas & rational eoncluſion 


from the fitneſe of things, ffom a general 
 forveyefthoayerld; andthe! powers of the 
mind, that theſe being the works: of defigi, 
it argued imperfection if it did not extend | 


Sender o Thot ir d vnd ic was probable it 
wü but there was no falt, no grounds of 


curraty, that it did, unleſs ſuch traditional 
ones as ſuperſtition obſcurely comprehended; 
ani} moreover reaſouing in oppoſition was 
made to ſhe w/ A "probability directly the ro- 
verſe In this cenflict of - opinions, as in all 5 
other uneertainties, the poſitive advautage 
and enjoyment were objects of little doubt, 
And were the mere rationally purfued in pro- 
For tien 10 th diſpair of any other. It was 
not therefore motives to act ig that they 
wanted, but motives to act in à different man- 
auer, that is, (motives whieh ſhould throw the 


eertainty to hk 2085 lide of the queſtion, 
ee 


OST, NN 
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evil preponderate againſt the certainty of 'the | 


preſent. If therefore it be true, as it cer 
tainly is, that the Goſpel docttine of a future 
(hate is agreeable to that ſuggeſted by a fow | 
learned and good men, wWe ate not to deduce 
from hence that it did nothing more than 
they had done; ſince it confirmed what ner 
could only preſume; much leſs are wWe to 
conclude, that Becauſe: they did preſume it, 
that the Goſpel bad no greater effect. What 
they did for à few, and with a conſeiouſnefo 
that it was but /ugge/tion, nay, that it 'was 
abſelutely rieceſſary to have divine rvidbner for 
the ors does for: al with rhat e 5 


; I 


RY ty is 1 45 < 501 


Wich leren Ibepb of ation, 
the: relation to which it is ſubjected, changes 
from: ſelf to the will of the Creator, becauſe 
this is known, and. yy expteſſed, that alſo 
which he bears. to man is ſo clearly marked, 
_ as to be the great | characteriſtie of revelation, 
and a moſt peculiar--diſcovery in itſelf, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all Philoſophy, 
The law of che Deity is not delivered as xu— 
deduction from the fitneſs of things, i 
be they AIRS is in form the-moft 


Lan * 


T wool ond the! walk ak admitted t to he | 
"nr Wag as e e e es 
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5 1 hve) ready age: the aifficulty' of 
"27 EY ive rules from original relations; which 
mall effectually anſwer, the intention of im- 
proving mankind; ard have ſtated that the 
rules themſelves may upon this account juſtly | 
be conſidered! as diſcoveries, though of à dif- 
_ Ferent nature, by the particular modification, 
and what is {till of more; or indeed of the 

chief, importance, by giving thoſe reſults, 

' Without the labour of the inveſtigation, which | 

the experience of nearly two thouſand yeats 

43 has proved to be truly derived. Revelation 
Fi gives alſo a knowledge which had been loft, 
ll except.to. the Jews. The Knowledge of the 
origin of man from one pair, and of a ſecond 
derivation from the family of Noah, a know - 
ledge which, I apprehend, has in fact conſi- 
| derable influence on the mind. It brings the 
l tye of affection cloſer, and ſtrengthens the 

b claims of humanity, and, when the poor 

| negro crouches beneath the laſh of an unfecl - 

ing maſter, excites a double indignation againſt 

the ſelfiſh brute who infamouſly heaps miſeries 


| 2 hls helpleG heather, To the family of 
Noah 


* 
* 
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| Noa which 46 the flood, ces | 
was known, but their poſterity corrupted 
their ways, -and-did not keep him in remem- 
brance: All but a few having, through the 
neglect of religious duties, ſunk into igno- 
rance and barbariſm, were therefore left to 
their own imaginations ; and how little the 
e of man is capable of in acquiring 


2.15 


moral, and much lefs religious knowledge, 


is the lamentable experience * a great your | 
of the world even e 0 . at 
DO AM 
„ then that I end the full intent 
'of the Goſpel to inſtru the ignorant; and to 
confitm the wiſe, to give light to them that 
vwere in darkneſs, to reſtore to them the know - 
ledge they had loſt, and the privileges they 
had forfeited ; and by a law pure as the ſource 
from which it flows, and perfect as the ſyſ- 


tem to which it is adapted, to make them fit 


for a futurity of bliſs. To theſe purpoſes 
every precept of the Goſpel tends, and is 
marked by a deep and thorough knowledge 
of the human heart. Not like human laws, 
directed to the fact, but ſtriking at the inten- 
tion; not fixing its regard on that /e/f which 


i inſtinctively protected; but the welfwe 7%, 
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3 ing of giving offence; not 4 the overcoming 
— of the evil, but a the prevention of its exiſt- 
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en with which it it may be at ee | 
not the revenge of injury, but e the avoid- 


2 


ence. Unravelling our origin and end, it dif- 
covers our true, our eternal intereſts, 26d | 
SBuides us to the attainment of them; gives 
to man his true place in the creation, and a 
juſt and tempered ſenſe of himſelf; and, that 
this may be done effectually, engages him in 


ſpreading this e * the command of 
* G. 


ot ths ER 15 Dr. Paley 10 Apel 
himſelk i in terms, that cannot in enn be 


oY Dn 


1 © As ? with to Jekiver argument be 


2. « than panegyric, I I ſhall treat of the Goſpel 


e morality_in ſubjection to theſe obſerva- 
tions,“ (viz. the two points conceded). 
And after all, I think it ſuch a morality, | 
as, conſidering from whom it came, is 
e moſt extraordinary; or to place the argu- 
ment a little lower in the ſcale, it is ſuch a 
40 morality, as completely repels the ſuppoſi- 
ne Gi its being oo tradition of a dannen 


. {6 40 
. ain; or 2 4 W people, of the relighanl 


being founded in folly, or of its being the; 


4 production of craft: and ĩt repels alſo, in a 
great degree, the ſuppoſition of its having 
| "a been the effuſion of + an nee * 
e 1 
That tins 1 completely. repels the 
ae den of inclining to panegyric, is per- 
fectly evident; and did it reſt here, it would 
have been allowed, that a ſolicitude for the 
appearance of candour might prevail ſo far. 
But hen it proceeds ſo much farther as to 
call every ſuſpicious motive into view, and to 
conclude with leaving a moſt dangerous one 
in part admitted; in an advocate it cannot be 
deemed wiſe, were there reaſon for it; and 


where there is none, it is doubly. to be la- 


| mented. It repels, in 4 great degrae, the 
ſuppoſition of its having been the effuſion 
H of an enthuſiaſtic mind.“ If it does not re- 
pel it entirely, what becomes of the Goſpel? 
Is any degree of enthuſiaſm conſiſtent with 
the character of Chriſt? Or has the author 
Written too haſtily to be aware of the import 
of his words? I believe this to be the caſe, 
and ſhall bave ſeveral occaſions. to obſerve it. 
J IS 8 2 5 8 In 
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Inthe: 3 1 3 ese, 
nder of Chriſt, che idea ef enthufiaſm is 
© made io reſt ng ue the _ of in, 


* 


ana, that he did not act as 
enthuſiaſts generally do. It proves nothing. 
Euthuſiaſm ĩs an unfounded per ſuaſion of be- 

un and this idea is completely re- 
pelled by every miracle, and every doctrine, 
- of our bleſſed Lord. It is as ſtrange, as it is 
unſortunate, that the conduct of enthuſiaſts 
and entbhufaſi itſelf ſhould. be thus con- 
founded, and a groundleſs Shi Oe 
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An Nating the 0 chomfabeue Fane is 
a:{imilariappearance of haſte. Not withſtand- 


ing the principle that morality is incapable of 


diſcovery, it is acknowledged that the precept 
of not reſiſting evil is very original. I believe 

_ that, taken in its proper and Whole extent, it 
is ſo. The truth is,“ fays the author; 
* that there are two oppolite deſeriptions of 
n character under which mankind may be 
e generally claſſed. The one poſſeſſes vigour, 
* firmneſs, . is daring and active, 
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1 « quick-in its: i ſorfbiities, jealous of ity fame, 


ey” 


« eager in its attachments, inflexible in 15 
66 een lente in its reſentmeuta. K . 
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1 forgiving ; not prompt to act, but willing 
i to ſuffer, filent and gentle under rudeneſs: | 


and inſult, ſuing for reconciliation where po 
6 others would demand latina Qien.. 1 


0} «The e theſe as, e, can | 


ever hath been, the favourite of the w. ; 


66 * a chr 10 1 mn. 
5 The * Iver. is on ſnl ve 
« abje&t,. Vet ſo it it bath happened; that, - 
with the founder of Chriſtianity, this latter 
sis the ſubject of his commendation, his 
« precepts, his example ; and that the for- 


mer is ſo, in 10 part of -itx-- comipoſitians 


4 This; and nothing elſe, is the character de- 
« ſigned in the following remarkable paſ- 
« fages. . Reſiſt not evil, &c. This cer- 
« tainly is not common- place morality, It is 
91 "NG Te. * "Oy N e e 
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is ds very origitial ; o much 507 
cht could I for a moment admit it to bud, 
bee would reſt the very principle of a difcovery 
in morality on the proof of its being that | 
| which is held forth by Chriſtianity to ĩimita- 


i ton. But 1 have no right to avail myſelf of 


t. The true character, which E conceive to 
be very different, does indeed poſſeſs in itſelf 
all the diſtinguiſhing features of originality. 
Nothing could have been more oppoſite to 
mme ſortbictiontts of the heathen” world, than the 
virtues of humility and meekneſs: nothing 
more unlike the forgiving injuries from ald 
neſs of natural diſpoſition, or elevation of 
mind. They ariſe from a very different 
prinoiple, be toi of God, and the meaſure of 
_ retribution, and that general effect which his 
will is determined by. The favoured cha- 
racter of the Goſpel is not indeed the ardent 


ſpirit, ſo ſtrongly deſcribed by the author, as 


the favourite of the world; but neither is it 
a tame ſpirited, abject character. The divi- 
fon itſelf is extremely inaccurate. Theſe 
two are eittemes, of which the inſtances are 
proportionably very fey/. It. is the moderate 
character of which _ TOY maſs of the peo- 
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ple — not ſtrictly a mean, but much 
nearer to it than either of the extremes; it is 
eompoſed of thoſe who weigh their paſſions 
with their intereſts; who, conceding ſome- 
what with reluctance, are willing to limit 
their vengeance by the ſafety from a repeti- 
tion of offence, The Chriſtian character is 
none of theſe, and it is an abuſe of the evan-  *' 
gelic expreſſion, poor in ſpirit, to make it 
ſynonimous with poor ſpirited, or an abject 
tame ſpirit. No two characters could be 
more diſtin&t. An abject mind is every way 
a worthleſs one. It is not overlooked, it is 
deſervedly deſpiſed. It bows before pride, it 
. -crouches before inſolence; inſenſible of of- 
fence, it muſt be incapable of affection, and 
not daring to aſſert itſelf, 'circumvents by 
-bypocriſy. How one who does. not feel, 
who does not feel ſtrongly, can be ſaid to for- 
bear and Vorgive, Jam at a loſs to imagine: 
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nor can I conceive what merit there is in not 


reſenting an injury, which leaves little or no 
impreſſion. In paſſive courage there may be 
much. When the ſenſe of duty checks the 
hand, and the bluſh of injured innocence re- 
tires in peace, when the tumult of the ſoul, 
and workings of the body, are taught to ſub- | 


'7 48 y 
Sey . it is then 


tbe Chriſtian triumphs. His ſtate on earth 

ig a warfare! Are the abjecł fit for warfare? | 
To comtend with - paſſions from within; and 
Terrors from without, the cenſures of male- 
pPolence, the defelifiions of friendſhip; the 
Au ubtfety of the ambitious, and the fury of the 
beruel; not to fear them who kill the body, 


but following a crucified + Saviour, deſpiſing - 
the ſhame to conſummate the victory in 


e If this be abject, I know not what 


is fortitude. Was our Saviour abject when 


de reproved the vices of the Jews, aud drove 
the unhaflowed uſurers from the Temple, or 
when in agony he cried, Not my will but 
. thine be done; or when before Pilate, he 


declared his kingdom, his power, and his for- 
bearance of exerting it? Who can read the 


er ſpirited age dees, vt pid/our 1 


the moſt conformable to Chriſtia * „wich- 
chor; and in his followers, as mere men, to 


the boldneſs, the quick ſenſibility, the per- 
ſevering zeal of Saint Paul; or read the words 


of the author, I do not #now a fironger fti- 


i enulus to aflion"than envy,” page 34; and 
| not e the Apeſtle's Jabours, 
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bulation, and his! martyrdom? The paſſion 
e is not properly a natural or an active 
Its true origin is a conſciouſneſs of in- 
| . and to become a ſtimulus it muſt be 
joined with, or excite, another paſſion: Even 
thus, whatever it may have done, Religion has 


done a thouſand times more. But I will not 


preſs this farther. ¶ do not find this abject ſ pi 
rit in St. Paul, whether rebuking the high prieſt 
for iujuſtice, or claiming his privilege as a Ro- 
man; or, when following his bleſſed Maſter to 
the death, and exhorting the converts to fi ght 


the good fight of faith, and endure patiently to 
the end. The ſpirit of revenge does not con- 


fiſt with Chriſtianity; nor is it the principle 


of a ſtrong mind, ſave where it is eſteemed a 


duty. It ariſes from an extravagant eſtima - 
tion of injury, and as it is the greateſt obſta · 
| ne __ is moſt e en agen | 

ſds eg obs Aullih of this View: of ws 
Internal Evidence of Chriſtianity, there is 


again an inſtance of haſty obſervation. Ho 


elſe could the following remarkable and juſt 
ceulogium have been overlooked. lo 
69 much more exalted a character thevefore is 


ed | WE, | Che. 3 
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is another which, in its Goſpel ſenſe, appears 


found in the Jewiſh law, that neighbour was | 
the Jew. alſo. It was Chriſt, himſelf who 


Tg & e Obriſtian, POSI foftaing 1 


« tion, and pray ing for the guilty, than that of 


80 E a pagan hero breathing revenge, and de- 
| C ſtroying the e Mun Just as 
1 a ls we! e n en 
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to me to be peculiar to Chriſtianity. [Though | 


made it univerſal. It is very different from 


the mere conſideration of mankind as one 
the heathen principle of jnſtioe. It is not 2 
prudential maxim of moderation or beuevo- 
lence, in order to obtain a return of kind · 
neſſes; a mixture of mildneſs and ſeverity, 


recommended to thoſe. who leaſt Want it, 


to thoſe ho are well diſpoſed but a law to 
all, proceeding from the Divinity; and for all. 


And it is preſented with a motive not of re- 
ward.or puniſhment ;) the moſt liberal af all 


- motives is urged for this moſt important of 
all ſocial duties, gratitude: My beloved, if God 
Jo loved us, we'ought to love one another. H, 


it eee n te oy Nin Carel and to 
oe j the 
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the dectrine of atonetaent; To ſtrict juſtice 


10 gratitude is due; it is due only where 


; Kri& juſtice is in ſore degree, and for a wiſe 
and benevolent reaſon,” abated of,. In the 
Goſpel this is the death of Chriſt, arid grati- 
tude and love are due to him, and he direas 
the proof of it · to be manifeſted in our love of 


others. Such love is Chriſtian charity when 
it ariſes from ſuch a principle. It is not in- 
deed the cortplaifance of civilization; it is 


an excellence of higher origin and ſuperior 
worth; to heatheniſm unknown, and by 
philoſophy unſought. Tt has nothing ſel- 


fiſh in its compoſi tion; it is neither the 
tool of ambition, nor the ſeintillation of 


liberality; but an active beneficent prinei- 


plbe in the heart, which vaunteth not ite, 
ſeeleih not her own, is not eaſily provoked, 


thinketh no evil, which refers every action · to 


the only juſt principle by which it can be 


truly eſtimated, and by which it will be ad- 


judged; that elf fo anxious for its gratifica- 


tion, and ſo jealous of its rights. Nor is this 
to be merely a principle. What is at firſt a 
rule, may become habit; and When Juſt, 

may become paſſion of the nobleſt kind; 
een eee be, grounded off the 
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eened by the new one of a Saviour s love, and 


2 Redeemer' s example and enforcement. It 
is. not that cold · blooded ſcanning of che beſt 


employed to mete out a Corban from the de- 


in doing good to every brother in affliction, 


couth expreſſion, of real wretchedneſs. It is 


ſure in this inſtance except Dr. Paley, 1 
muſt ſay that in ſome of thoſe, who have 
compared its doctrines with thoſe of pa- 
ganiſm, there is a debaſement of them that 
ſhewis their extent to have been, L. will not 


deration for all thoſe whom barbariſm de- 


| hone * ae common ale as for their own; 
| 2010131 EF confirms 


ol duties, where the preciſion of the head is 


pravity of the heart; nor that affected bene- 
volence which alone can gratify falſe feel- 
ings; but ſimplicity of mind, and earneſtneſs 


unterrified by the ſquallid veſture, or the un- 


Chriſtianity alone that has given to the larger 
portion of every community an unfailing 
ſource of conſolation, and while I with plea- 


ſay little underſtood, but moſt certainly little \ 
attended to. How elſe could this peculiarity | 
have been treated ſo ſlightly? This conſi- 


praved and philoſophy deſpiſed, this care 
for every ſtate of life which excites all to la- 
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"ad eee e W 
places public happineſs, where alone it will 
ever be found, in private probity, in domeſ- 
tic religion, and a ſtrict obſervance of tlie 
primary duties to God, to parents, and to 
friends. He who, in this life, comes into 
public with a mind known to be ſtrongly " = 
tached to theſe three duties, offers ſo many 
ſeſcered pledges of his truth and honeſty; and 
ina future ſtate; without the ſame principle 
"as eee, fe | 
Ne wht, tag} 
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"dn 3-0 ere vii to Revelation 


are the conſideration of human depravity, as 
derived from the diſobedience of our firſt pa- 
rents, and that juſt ſenſe of the importance 
of religion, that without a knowledge of God 
we are able to do no good thing; nor yet 
without his aſſiſtance. It may perhaps hurt 
an overweenin g ſelf. conceit to acknowledge, 
though it js what every ſaint has acknow- 
ledged, that man alone is too feeble of him- 
ſelf to attain to that perfection which every 
_ Chriſtian is enjoined to aim at; and it is his 
duty therefore to humble himſelf before his 
Maker: In his conduct he will have much 
to diſapprove, and much to amend, in order 
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ſerue the clue of pafſion, and deſtroy it im ite 
. Aamoſft retreats. Reflecting ſerioufly on the 
mtmcughtleſſnefs (66 ſome, the impetuoſſty of 
| ethers; the ignorance of our own” motives, 


. . the; deceitfulneſs of our der r Bee von 


cannot but be aſtoniſhed bat the eaſe with 
which the ptactiee of morality is in provnny 
preſumecłꝭ to be accompliſhed; as if to know 
Wat a rule ciſts, and to apply it, were a 
matter of the greateſt facihty. Where thers 

is ſuch a preſumption, this doctrine will not 
perhaps have its due influence; but that it is 
pag NO ny: will _ <6 con- 

deſtad . N tt t 1% TN ee er hs "ia 
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217 en "Et be won havin 
loſt the true religion, delivered by Noah to his 
deſcendants, and having invented and followed 
corrupt fuperſtitions, we ſhalt ſee alſo the 
great foundation of another Chriſtian doc- 
trine, Repentance; a ſincere ſorrow for hav- 
ing participated in error and à ſtedfaſt forſak- 
ing of it, and returning to the true God, And 
if we reflect upon the enormous extent of the 
darknefs that envelloped and the corruption 
that brutaliſed madkitid 3 the ſtrictneſs of the 


2: > : 
velighons ablidutinn; che abfclats whEeley uuf 


pute devotion, and a faithful attichiment to | 
th the true God, will appear: with awful corivies | 
tion. To exerciſe theſe facred duties in our. 
ſelves, and-yet more to ſpiead the truth of the 
Goſpel ahroad, and by example and inftiue- 
son to bring the nations yet in ignorance to 
a knowledge of the mercy of God, it is nt 
ſufficient that men in ciuiliaed fariety huis 
Snow tolerdbly aui bot they ought to act. lt 
is hot this medidetity in knowledge, this re- 
ſpect of the few, this prudential moraliy, that 
wilb effect it. The laws written, and it is 
at every man's peril to obſerve it -with feat 
| and trembling, leſt, in his own example; he 
ſnould tend to defape the image of his Maker, 
and contribute to aſecond grow th of impiety, 
that may draw a juſt and weighty judgment 
on the rarth. That the Chriſtian morality | 
is perfect, is allowed; and it is the only one to 
which an infinite conſequence could be at- 
tachad, for that reaſon: Ihope I need not in- 
| gen rN 3 was 7 #212939 
OS TRE JO 12 
2 | Inthels „ . | 
tions, and the ſebondary ones-6n'whieh they 
ate founded, are, W N peculiar to reve- 
Sele | | ae 


490, 


the affects the mind, appears to 


n which the wention ef 
to be ſimilar . 


to that in which a new rule in arithmetic; ot 


a new proceſs in chemiſtry, or- a new pro- 
perty or principle in natural philoſophy, af- 


fesch it. They add to former knowledge, and 


facilitate the application. Simplicity and 
truth is in each alike the required excellence 
which gives them general uſe. The line of 
Auty i is bold, and clearly drawn. It is not the 
hair ſtroke of the caſuiſt, but the ſtrong deli- 
Neatzon d of plain honeſty, which an upright 
_ intention is in no danger of miſtaking through 


ignorance. On the ſubject of diſcovery 1 


"ſhould have faid Jeſs; were nat the idea to be 


eſtimated more by the importance ſometimes 
affixed to it, than by that which it can juſtly 
claim. It is time to proceed to the conſderk- 
tion of ſome ther Ai inn 1 "_ 1 
eee ** 1.106 e $i 
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tha kr ann of the manner in + biber ser 
bleſſed Lord delivered his inſtructions, the au- 
| thor ſays, that the purpoſe by him to be 
s conſulted, was. impreſſion; becauſe convic- 
which forms the principal end of our dif- 
4 I 8? nes in the mind of his 
as Te? 3 | 66 * followers 


\ 


if #7 » . 
eee from their reſpect to "Wer" 
| and authority.“ If: by this he meant that 
" conviction of his miſſion being divine, 
; was to àriſe from the teſtimony of his mira- 
eles chis maß be allowed; but at the ſame 
time, the purity® of his doctrines was a teſtis 
mony no''eſs” important; nor do I appre- 
held that either reſpect or authority can ever 
produce conviction· They may reſtrain op- 
kay poſition; they may ſometimes compel the ex- 
tternal appearance, but real conviction is wpers 
 beption-of:ithe! mind, which external circums 
ſtunces:cam neither force upon it, nor depriro 
it of; and therefore, however the obligatiun tu 
1 tend to what he taught might reſt on the 
prdofs of his e its truth was 


dt Fab OT, 2 r 12:00 otter d t, N ret alſo, 


—— author Bas laid it a as a Fete that 

1 the truth of Chriſtianity depends on the truth of its leading 
% facts, and on them alm. Page 395. But ſurely, the 
purity of the doctrines, the internal evidence, is no leſs 
neceſſary than the external. No ſeries of facts, however 
true, could eſtabliſh doctrine contrary to what is truly 

| Known by reaſon ; the doctrines and facts then 5 both 
Spanten as coming from the ſame origin 
1 1 fay his divine authority fröim his own words, Thy - 
unto you. He was his own authority. He produced 
8 himſelf as a nheſſonger from God,” ſays Dr. Paley, 
page 53. n! à term for him, . weg 
4 5 
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has; 1 judge by 1 intellech as 


- far as it can determine; and from theſe W WWS 
| proofs) the atedit to be given to thinge abo 
ont comprebenſion was to be derived. It is 
eſbential to obſerve theſe diſtinctions, becauſe 
it ig by them we are able to mark the differs 
| ence between the light: of reyelation, and.the 
vapours of enthuſiaſm; The gteat evidence 
of the ſermon on the mount is, that it is ale | 
moſt. intuitively benevolent, wiſe and: $111" 
and of iunuer ſal application. To Fequire di- 
rectiotis for every łaſt in morals;' i is as abſurd 
28 to require a diſtinct rule for every atea to be 
meaſured, whereas the art of -meaſbring eng 
triangle and on cirole, is enough for moſt praca 
tical purpoſes. . In'morals, a few ſim ple Fol, 


3 by ben are all e for him who ſays, He who hath me 
| hath ſeen ze Father; and who is ex hg IA excepted>from 

\ the number of the mere mg/engers. of God? Ov yag ! 
Fed mm eue. For unt meſſengery,. (angels) he. bath | 
not put in ſulijection the world to came, (Heb. ii. 5. + The | 
term is equiyocal, and to him degrading. If his au- 
thority was. himſelf, he was. a: meſſenger from himſelf. . As 
coming from the Father, it might have been remembered 
that he and his Father are one, and chat however in the 
divine ceconomy he may, as in the creation, have been the 
efficient cauſe, he was not there fore a meſſenger ; that i u, 
no cauſe at all. but mexely an inſtrument. The term is 


peculiarly applied 0 " the W and never to 
. in the en. 
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n eſtabliſhed and honeſtly RP gre: Ka; 

| ficient: alſo. Nice examinations; how far 

ö one may go, are generally an indication oi a 

* with to find, that there may be ſome apology 
for going a little farther than that, which one 

bas enen to n as _ 1 20 
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Though Ihe 3 het Fins 
Rr r in which I conceive the character 
- of our bleſſed Lord to have been deſectively 
rrepreſented, I cannot eloſe the ſubject of bis 
morality without adverting to the general 
manner in Which the author ſpeaks of hi. 
_ He's repreſented as a good man, and a large El 
catalogue of moral virtues; is attributed to 
him; it is alſo obſerved, that thete is a ſingu * 
lar expteſſion uſed by him, A ſingularity in 

» Chriſt's language is the appellation of the 
4% Son of Man.“ And is this all from a Di- 

vine of the Church of England? Is: there no- 

thing in thoſe expreſſions which if not direct 

truth were direct blaſphemy? ls it ſo ſingu- 

lar that he ſhauld uſe an appellation given 
before to Ezekiel, as that he ſhould fay, I am 
the Sen of God. He evidently made ule of the 
former becauſe it is the name by which Da- 
nil kad propheſied of him, (Cha ws . 
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e book ey: which the Jews at that tims | 
founded their immediate "Sxpetiornis: of a 
Mleſſiah; and that paſſage, which being in we 
Cndaldee, they did probably the more general - 
i hp refer: to. It was a dire& appeal to the pro - 
phet. Bat that of the Son of God, was ſures | 
ly in itſelf more ſtrange, as it was without 
ckample; and beyond all daring büt that of 
the truth, br of a character the moſt incon- 
ſiſtetit with or _—_— of it. As this is 
paſſed over, ſo are his attributes of Creator 
and Redeemer of man. That none but the | 
Creator could be a Redeemer; that none, but 
he who made, could reſtore man to his origi- 
nal ſtate of relative perfection, and remedy 
the effects of an error infecting him from his 
_ origin; 1 readily conceive; but why, amidſt 
the diſtinctions of his office and his excellen- 
cies, theſe ſhould'find no place, when deline- 
ated by the hand that has ſubſcribed to a be- 


_ Hef of them, I am at a lofs to determine. On 


theſe the Apoſtles ground their motives to 
obediencè and to brotherly love. On theſe 
they ground the conſolation of the feeble, and 
te reliance of the ſtrong; and with the juſt 
ſentiment that a perfect being requires rela- 
tive ee in his creatures, and has ſup- 
. "wn 


oY 4 7 . 1 + 613 
155 [jo their defiiencies by «ie which, while: . 
mack of een ſet. upon, itz ar os, -- 
futute happineſs, not in the pride of his.own, 


nature, but in the mercies of his God; in ac- 
cepting imperfe& either p. mites for 85 ; 


fake, of derbe 
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character of the. Apoſtles from ſome charges, 
which are by. the author left in a great degree 
attached to them; the charges of een 


opinions. mY 1 8 2H oy Iv by Th! 
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The firſt th 8 is, pry abs: 47 0 8 
om of the Old Teftament, found in the new, are 
applied in a ſenſe and to events apparently 
** different from that which they bear, and from 
** tbofe. to: which, they belong in the. original. 
Page 298. As to this, it requires very lit- 
tle knowledge of the Jewiſni writiugs to know, - 
that they abound. with what the author calls - 
accommodations. How, far the critical appli- 
cation affe cts the apoſtolic, depends upon the 

queſtion, were they always inſpired? St. Paul 

has been careful to expreſs in ſome things that 
een eee, 
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rod. Tie te nudy the Sctiptures, which 


 /0n©coftanitly' inſpired would Maeve deen 


nerdleſd. Their opinion is therefore merely 
\ futh; Wherever it is aſſerted to be" fo But 


VER poſition chat there ay be ſueh? When left 
FOG ation, what may not be the coricep- 
ton of their magnitude? What though the 
ableſt men have been convinced that there is 


no juſt cauſe of offence, muſt the ſtumbling | 


block thus be in the way of the ignorant?” 
Does the author believe there are fuch 


eritieal miſtakes? and, if Io, Which ars 


they,” and In "this I aſl, which are the inn 


| | po roper compariſons, or invalid ſabes, | 
 mntroduced" by St. Paul, in the diſcuſſion of 
_ the call of the Gentiles? Are the Apoſtles 


rſtood? Sure. 


wrong becauſe they are not'un 
1 it Was incumbent on the author to ſpecify 


. the particulars, that the magnitude of the 
error might appear diſtinct in its place, and 


not thus be petmitted to wave over every dif- 
| fieulty, as indolence or a love of evil may in- 


ls ic. * e Web ö 1. : 


pinion. — Ho has ats ces | 


what are theſe critical” errors? Why the 
negation of their affecting their credibility,”as 
hiſtorians, connected with the indefinite Tup- | 


27 


9 tb) 2 
ir be bs alluded 10 aud 
not but the words of Grotius will be 
verihed, that in whatever i 15 of, importanes, 
93 whether as, to doftrine, . or hiſtorical fact, 
1 „ there is every where a moſt evident agree» 
2 ment, beyond what is found in any 985 8 
| 4 writers whatſoever, who.are of one ſe 
De Vegeta E, L Gd im ts 
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© With Ke Sr the day of Ini. i 
is repeatedly declared, by our, Lord . himſelf, 
that none could know the time, bur the Father, . 
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This is mentioned hy three of the Ex an angeliſts, | i 


* 


It is therefore idle, and frivolous in the ex- 
teme, to diam any inference yMatſoever from 
their;expreſſions concerning it. It was dee | 
clared, chat in its,anpearance it would be ſud- == 
den and un Anenebecled This was, miſunderſiogd 
for a ſpeedy appearances, and it ag f hen rer 
vealed that there muſt firſt, be. an apoſtacy. 
What might be the duration“ of, this apaltacy * 
it was not eaſy to determine, It is material * 
to obſerve, that in the, ſcheme of Prophecy, 
bg the immediately approaching ;perigd. 3 13 di 
tinct, the ſubſequent. is conciſely ſtated, ow 
unfolded in a new revelation. To apply this. 
wy the POT Wa, there is a no men- 
| ; tion 
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| Here hdd f events beten thi a 
off of the Meffah, and his ſccond e | 
. which' ems to require a long period oa 
let is there in Iſaiah. Even St. Paul ſeems 
to bade conſidered Antichriſt "as / one perſon, 
ktather than one political pod er, or corporation 
ſole. The natural concluſion Was, that ſuch - 
an interval might be not very long, eſpecially 
as its length was not to be known. So far 

ore art he Apoſtles free from the charge 
ce erbe, an opinion, that in fact the! 
neither could give, nor have” given auy, but 
their apptehenfion of Wat might 520 N D8KY 3 
RI? 914]. NY zo ain an ani 10753; 2113. 11 
bey have iti the holy ads hae 
Teries of facts, and delivered a'ſyſtern'of dsc. 
"Fines, WI full proof of their veracity,” and 
kbeit authority; in "the language intelligible | 
and” euſtortary * if che coutitty were the) 
wrote; and many things have been obſcured , 
by the difference of manners, and diſtance f 
time. Of thefe, a great part bave been, 
by repeated attentions, cleared up; it is theres | 
fore more juſt}: as well as more liberal, to 
hope the like, if a few remain that ſeen tack! 
than to allow them to be fallible without | 
proof; ; and more en in St. Paul's ar- 
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ciſm, and a juſt taſte, and no one will merit 


a more ample confidence. - That there are 

-ſome things i in his Epiſtles hard to be under- 
ſtood was away by an Apoſtle; - but they 
are not therefore not true, or not to be under» 5 


ſtood. I will venture to aſſert, that no writer 


is leſs in need of Dr. Burnet's ſaving rule, p. 
304; no writer more conſiſtent with himſelf, 


From a profeſſed advocate of Chriſtianity, it 
is more dangerous, if it be not neceſſary, to 
admit of ſuch ohjections. God forbid that we 


ſhould with to prop up the apoſtolic authority 
by idle aſſertion of whatever may appear ſer- 

- Ficeable. to it, on the abſurd idea that we are 

competent judges of what a revelation ought 

to contain; or on any other idea than the true 

Nate of the caſe; but God forbid alſo; that we 

\ ſhould hazard, or give up the truth. The 


many illuſtrations of difficulties, introduced 


in the View of the Evidences of Chriſtianity, | 


are a ſufficient caution againſt giving up a paſ- 


age becauſe it is not immediately underſtood. 
A peculiar mode of conſideration, a particular 
point of view, anew ſource of informatiga, may 


K accompliſh 


nents, in, Which there is little hazard i in 
 faying, that no one argues more ſtrictly or ac- 
eurately. Let him be judged by ſound criti 
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” 66 5 5 
| accompliſh what has not yet been done; ; why 


on it farther than what is immediately evident? 

What * unbeliever has a right to afk is, 
Whether | that is neceſſary to be known, as 
foation, is clear and expreſs; and 
whether there is a ſufficient evidence of its 
truth, internally and externally? Of the in- 


are the great ſupports. I have endeavoured 
to ſhew that both of theſe are well founded. 


deſerve credit for the word's ſake. 
be moräliry of the Goſpel be W 
with that of modern Philoſophers, it-will be 
found'to differ eſſentially in one. particular; 
your inſtead of oppoſing claim to claim, and 


Tight to right, it oppoſes benevolence to bene- | 
volence, and love to love; it does not rouſe 
to the combat, but it makes the weapons 


needleſs. | Inſtead of partial principles, which 
vanity alone could dictate, and ambition, luſt 


ad avarice approve, or act upon, its princi- 
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the it up? Is it not enough, not to inſiſt 


ternal evidence, the excellence of the morali- 
ty, and the ſound judgement of the Apoſtles, 


That the words which Jeſus ſpake were ſuch | 
as never man ſpake; and that' his Apoſtles 


is 
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n was are 50 on 2 lg en & on 
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It bas been the :F-Ration of ive EIS 5 
bbüleopbere and unwiſely imitared by others 
leſs ill intentioned, to deſcant with emphaſis 

on pure morality, and the artifice has its uſe. 
The attention is turned to ſociety, as it exiſts 
In this life, and man is made the object of his 
0 own care. By avoiding the word religion, the _ 
_ omnipreſence of the Supreme Being is ſuffer- 
ed to be left out of immediate reflection, and x 
the firſt table of the decalogue to fade from 
the memory. In the mouth of a Chriſtian, * 
pure religion ſhould give force to its own law; 3 
and with every duty call to mind the 8 
who enjoins it to be performed. And, if ever 
there was a time for enforcing it thus, the 
preſent is one. Let the ſavage conſequences. _ 
of modern philoſophy be the teſt, Let te 
weakneſs of our religious profeſſion aſſert it. 
Let it be read in the contempt of the laws 
| againſt prophaneneſs, and the negle& of di- 
vine worſhip; in the decrees of the courts of 
juſtice, againſt the vices that tend the moſt _ 
to deſtroy all religion; in the numbers of 998 
the irials for the moſt ſhameful-violations of 
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ai p pence} in 05 i of the , 
that provoke the imitation, and s eurb the 
means of thoſe in middle dtakions in the 5 
ſelfiſhneſs that has almoſt deſtroyed, that = ; 
reciprocal. adherence, which 1s the ſufeſt 
bond of national peace; in the folly. of - ima 
- gining wealth to be a fure and laſting power, 
| without perſonal attachment or regard; and 
5 the folly till greater of confounding the 
| power to do miſchief, with the knowledge of © 3 
e good. Againſt this general principle of - 
ſelß ſhneſs, it is the duty of every Chriſtian to 


f turn the morality of the Goſpel; to demon- 25 
; ſtrate its tr uth aud vindicate its honour from e 


. miſtepreſentation of its friends as. well as 
from the calumnies of its enemies, and maß, 
P 2 - the God who has gen, a in POO EONS Oo 
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